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THE STORY OF OUR FARM. 

BY LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 



We wander through a whole gallery of recollections when we 
conjure up the pictures that are presented to us by the words 
" An English Farm." We recall pleasant orchards, gay flower- 
borders, an ivy-clad house, a shady herb-garden, and the restful 
green of English meadows where cows are pastured. 

Among the Surrey hills, amidst wide-spreading oaks, there 
stands a red-brick farm-house. Sunny gardens slope away to the 
meadows, and velvet lawns divide the flower-borders. Monthly 
roses and hollyhocks bloom against the clipped yew hedge, and 
across the fields the distance rolls away to the chalk hills, the 
summit of which is crowned by the dark yew trees which line the 
Pilgrims' Way to Canterbury, made immortal by the song of 
Chaucer. If we follow the path across the fields, we shall go but 
a little distance before we come to a quadrangle of small thatched 
cottages. Against the walls the white roses are climbing with a 
profusion of snowy blossom; dainty white curtains wave in the 
summer breeze as the windows stand ajar, and under the porches 
beneath the clematis and creepers groups of women are sitting, 
some knitting, some talking, while others are leaning against 
the white gate, and the sound of children's voices is heard over 
the distant fields. Across the road there stands the little church, 
and more cottages surround it; and again beyond, another group 
nestling on the border of the wood. Presently, children clad in 
scarlet come dancing across the fields in a long line, shouting as 
they go, with wreaths of wild roses and honeysuckle and branches 
in their hands ; and as the women look they laugh, and the lines 
of care are smoothed from weary brows, and on older faces 
wrinkles are lost in smiles. 

By-and-by, evening comes, and the lights twinkle in the win- 
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dows, and the children are lying at rest ; the birds have ceased to 
sing now, and only the voice of the nightingale is heard in the 
hedge. But there are no footsteps to tell us of men returning 
home, no women going out to meet bread-winners, for this is not 
a village where family life is lived, but rather one where it is re- 
built. The women and children who live on this farm have a 
story which I am about to tell. 

But in order rightly to understand what this Colony means, 
we must leave for a moment the fields and the flowers and the 
birds and beasts, and go into the dingy city, and pass the courts 
and the alleys and the pawnbrokers' shops and the old-clothes 
shops; we must go down into the kitchens where the rats share 
the damp darkness with the inhabitants, and then walk out again 
into the dusty street; and then we shall begin to understand 
what is the centre of attraction to the dwellers in the narrow 
court and gloomy slum. At the corner of the street there is a 
public house; and, if we watch that swinging-door for a moment, 
we shall be able to realize why it is that in England there are 
more drunken women than in any other nation, and how it is that 
the brewers have made larger fortunes than can be amassed at 
any other trade. Between the hours of one and three o'clock, 
you will see in this squalid district from one hundred to two 
hundred women enter the drink-shop with little babies in their 
arms ; and, as those women crowd into that public house and stand 
to drink, they will often give the baby a share of the liquor, and 
the little mouth will greedily suck the spoon or the glass that has 
in it the taste of gin. Between those hours, too, you will see a 
hundred and fifty or two hundred girls, with tattered clothes, 
torn pinafores, some almost shoeless, all ragged, all dirty, all 
dishevelled, entering with jugs to carry away the drink to their 
miserable homes. As many boys under the age of fourteen or 
fifteen will be there too, making perhaps a total in one afternoon 
of five hundred children. I remember on one occasion standing 
in front of just such a public house (and if you look down the 
street, you will see that there are twenty more), with an Amer- 
ican, and when she saw the women going into the public house, 
some of them respectably clad, she said : " Are they going to hold 
a Crusade meeting there, as they did in America twenty years 
ago?" It seemed to her inconceivable that women were going 
there to drink; but to us it has become a commonplace, and those 
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who know anything of the social life of the people in England 
have long realized that children are drunk for the first time in 
their mothers' arms, or cursed with the appetite before they are 
born. In their earliest association, the public house stands as the 
most prominent factor in their existence, and has stored their 
minds with the impressions of everything that is vile and bad. 

But there is another picture of our social life of which I have 
to speak before I go back again to the country farm; and, in 
order to bring this before the minds of those who are interested 
in social problems, I must ask them to go inside a large London 
drink-den. There you will find that the finest houses are sup- 
plied with a great number of entrances, six, eight, or ten ; and each 
of these entrances leads into a separate small bar; and, if you are 
inclined to sit for a moment and ask for a glass of lemonade, you 
can watch those who pass in and out. A young girl well dressed 
and of respectable parentage will come in, accompanied by the 
young man to whom she is engaged, and they will call for a glass 
of spirits or beer, and sit down to drink as a matter of course. 
A middle-aged woman who has known better days draws her 
mantle about her, and looks round to see if any one has noticed 
that she has crossed that threshold; her face is pale and drawn, 
and she has anxious lines round her eyes. Employment is hard 
to get, and she is going to try and forget how difficult it is to 
live, as she carries in her thin, trembling hand a glass of neat 
spirit to the further corner of the bar. Then there are a middle- 
aged man and his wife who ask for beer, a woman with a baby 
and a young husband; the baby cries, and the mother dips her 
finger in her glass and rubs its lips. A little noise in another 
bar tells us that there a different class has assembled, and there we 
see the ragged denizens of the slums; but every class is repre- 
sented, and among them women are prominently to be found. 

What wonder, then, that as we read the annals of our English 
police courts we realize that drunkenness has not only invaded 
the homes of the poorest of the people, but also that drinking is 
alarmingly on the increase among women of the wealthy and 
the leisured classes; that not only are destitute and degraded 
women committed to our prisons who are unable to pay the fine, 
but that women in apparently respectable positions are continually 
convicted of drunkenness, until it may be truly said that scarcely 
a family exists but has some record of this hideous disease. 
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Many and perplexing are the causes that have led to this re- 
sult, and it is obviously the duty of the reformer to inquire into 
these causes, and to endeavor to change the current that has 
brought euch a flood of disaster; but it is also the duty of the 
Christian to deal with the effects of ill, and to endeavor to save 
the individual, as well as to protect the race. For many years, 
therefore, earnest men and women have sought to solve the 
problem as to how best to deal with the victims of alcohol. Homes 
have been started again and again which have sought to reclaim 
the drtinkard, and to start the victim in a new and better way; 
but, although these attempts have met with a measure of success, 
it has been universally acknowledged that it has been work that 
has seemed hitherto difficult and wellnigh hopeless. 

In studying the methods that have been adopted, it has always 
seemed to me that they erred either on one side or on the other ; 
either inebriety was looked upon wholly as a physical disease, or 
else it was treated entirely as a moral failing; but the combination 
of both these truths seemed to be lacking. Some years ago a book, 
entitled " A Colony of Mercy," came into my hands. It was an 
account of the great work carried on by Pastor Von Bodelschwingh 
among the epileptics of Germany; and, as I read of their 
village homes, I realized that just such treatment might be ap- 
plied to other cases of diseased humanity, and that alcoholism 
could be treated in much the same way. Thus, little by little, 
the scheme of the Farm Colony was unfolded, until it materialized 
in the village which I have just described. There were two prin- 
ciples that appeared to me to be the foundations upon which our 
Colony must be built: one was the village system, and the other 
was the absohite necessity of out-door occupation. The accepted 
idea of an institution must be abandoned. We shall awake, I be- 
lieve, some day fully to the consciousness of the fact that we 
have adopted hitherto unscientific methods in dealing with the 
defective and delinquent classes. In the case of women who have 
given way to alcoholism, the work of restoration must be accom- 
plished physically and morally. We have to keep before us the 
fact that what they need is a hospital. Each ease must be indi- 
vidually diagnosed. The many reasons for drunkenness must be 
arrived at. Some are rooted in disease; some have acquired the 
habit through habitually taking insufficient food, or food that does 
not nourish ; others through living in unwholesome localities ; and 
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many, and probably most, because they have been surrounded by 
temptation and have inherited tendencies. After these cases have 
passed through the hospital, we have to endeavor to find the best 
process for re-building self-respect and physical and moral health. 
It is impossible to contemplate housing such cases together with 
any sort of hope of a successful cure. The first thing to do is to 
give them an ideal of home. Now, most of these women have shat- 
tered every ideal, broken their homes and alienated their families. 
Consequently, we decided to divide this Colony into cottages, sim- 
ply furnished with just such utensils as every respectable home 
should possess; clean, dainty, and pretty; each cottage presided 
over by a nurse sister who knows the women individually, under- 
stands our patients' requirements, and watches over them with 
personal care. 

Then, as to occupation, the inmates are employed almost en- 
tirely out-of-doors. We have in alcoholism to combat an evil 
which is not only moral, but physical ; and the best antidote for 
the poison which has destroyed their lives is to be found in pure 
air and bright sunshine. The wholesome work on the lawns, in 
the flower-beds, in the vegetable-garden, and in the forcing-houses 
has proved to us the value of the system ; and we have seen women 
who come utter wrecks built up in a manner which it would be 
difficult to believe possible if we had not ourselves witnessed it. 
In the early morning groups of women can be seen leaving the 
cottages for their work in the farm gardens. They wear rough 
serge aprons and straw hats. They go to their daily task cheerful 
and happy, some to grow tomatoes in the glass houses, or cu- 
cumbers for the early market; and the exquisite regularity of 
these houses, the cleanliness and care with which the plants are 
kept, have demonstrated at any rate the fact that gardening is 
an occupation which has hitherto been overlooked among the 
professions suitable to women. In the summer-time, our women 
can be seen, with large baskets, picking fruit for the London 
market, and in the winter sorting seeds or basket-making. A 
lady gardener trained at Swanley College undertakes the manage- 
ment of the out-door work, and organizes the labor. 

But not only is the occupation of gardening of great physical 
value; it is also of moral worth. To most of these women, the 
recollections of the past are full of bitterness and shame, and any- 
thing in their occupations that is associated with what has gone 
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before brings with it only sadness and remorse. Work in the 
garden, however, has in it no associations; it is all new to them. 
(Some of them have never seen a blade of grass grow, and to watch 
the labor of their hands blossom into beauty, to see " the kindly 
frnits of the earth " spring into life under their care, brings with 
it a sort of new hope and happiness. We believe in work, and 
hard work; but we believe that it should be varied as much as 
possible, and always if practicable in the open air. We have found 
that bee-keeping has also been of interest and profit, and the 
women manage the dairy and the stock. 

Besides such out-door occupations, we have also work-room in- 
dustries. We have started looms in which the women have woven 
beautiful linen in white and colors, and the embroidery which quite 
unskilled workers have been able to produce has astonished many 
experts who could scarcely believe that such results could be ob- 
tained. The secret lies in the fact that the women are really in- 
terested in their employment, and eager to produce beautiful re- 
sults, because not only is a great personal interest taken in their 
occupations by the staff of the Colony, but they themselves are 
astonished to find how, in a comparatively short time, they can 
learn really artistic work. 

Now, it may seem that the methods adopted to reclaim the few 
hundreds of women who come to us have little import, when we 
regard the great mass of those who need such treatment. I 
think, however, that we can do nothing of greater value than to 
produce object lessons to demonstrate what can be carried out 
on a larger and wider scale. I feel certain that, if we had a more 
reasonable method of classifying our criminals, we should do a 
far more effectual work in the reclamation of those who have not 
gone far down the perilous precipice of crime. We hear a great 
deal in these days about saving the masses ; but none can be saved 
as masses, only as individuals. If we want to save the criminal 
class, it is the individual criminals that we need to reach, each 
having his own special difficulty, his own sin that requires to be 
forgiven, his own character that must be re-made. In like man- 
ner, when we deal with want, we must understand that every 
individual life requires patient effort, wisely to direct it and 
lovingly to alleviate its misery, and we must recognize that the 
keynote of the gospel of Christ is His teaching of the infinite 
value of the individual. Prom the hour when He told His fol- 
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lowers the story of the one lost sheep, and drew the picture of 
the shepherd who left all the rest and went into the bleak moun- 
tain fastness until he had rescued the straying lamb — through all 
the history of His life and dealings with men — He emphasizes 
the value of the individual. In the house of the rich man, He 
individualized the woman whose act of loving penitence was to be 
told to all the world ; in His words to the young man who came 
with puzzled question, and on whom He looked with the eyes of 
tenderest compassion, and beholding him loved him, He showed 
that He loved the individual for his desire, pitied him because 
He knew that he would not live up to his aspiration. He knew the 
idiosyncrasies of St. Peter, the difficulties of St. Thomas, the 
penitence of the Magdalene, the tenderness of His mother; each 
one stood out before Him, clearly outlined on the horizon of His 
mind, and it is this knowledge of the methods of Jesus that 
should make us realize that we have to give ourselves to the men 
and women one by one, whom we want to rescue. And so, if we 
are to be of any. use in the world; if in our day the world is to 
be cleansed from the violence done through strong drink, from 
the iniquity of the sweating system; if the ignorant are to be 
taught and the degraded raised; if the power of drink is to be 
trodden under foot; it can only be as we accept the mission to 
the individual. 

But, further than this, I think that we have been able to prove 
by the way in which we have dealt with the women at the Farm 
Colony that short terms of imprisonment are a failure, and that 
Homes, in the real sense of the word, managed on the lines that 
we have indicated, are successful in dealing with cases which the 
ordinary prison treatment would only harden and confirm in evil 
ways. Of the need of such an institution as ours there has been 
ample proof. Three thousand cases were refused in one year, 
all probably eligible for admission, simply for want of room. 

Since we founded our Colon)', an amendment to the Inebriate 
Act has been passed, by which habitual inebriates who have been 
convicted three times before a magistrate can be sent by the bench 
to a reformatory instead of to prison; but the working of the 
Act is still unsatisfactory. There is no proper classification be- 
tween the criminal who is incidentally a drunkard, and the drunk- 
ard who is incidentally a criminal ; and therein lies a whole world 
of difference. We have had manv women who have been con- 
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vieted of crime committed under the influence of drink, who are 
not in the real sense of the word criminals; and we have had 
women who are constant drinkers, but whose life is one of habitual 
crime, in which drunkenness forms but a part; and, until such a 
classification is properly carried out, the reformatories will be 
nothing but amateur prisons, and the results wholly unsatis- 
factory. We have, however, a strong hope and belief that the work 
which has been begun in the Farm Colony will make its mark 
upon the penal system of the country. 

Our Medical Officer has proved beyond dispute that, up to the 
present time, sixty-five per cent, of the cases which have been 
dismissed are standing well, a far larger proportion of cures than 
has been attained under any other system. The history of indi- 
vidual cases is a source of constant interest, and the study of the 
characters that have come to us has proved, I think, indisput- 
ably that those who are considered often most hopeless under 
prison regulations can be reclaimed by a discipline of love. 

In the early days of the Farm Colony, a woman was sent from 
Holloway Prison who had earned there the sobriquet of "the 
Terror of Holloway." She had been imprisoned nearly thra 
hundred times, and she was sent to us as a test, because she wai 
considered by the prison authorities as an almost hopeless case. 
Eagged, tattered and torn, old beyond her years, she came among 
us. After the first weeks had passed and the craving for alcohol 
had subsided, and the wholesome work and plentiful nourishmenl 
had in a measure restored her health, like the Prodigal Son sh« 
" came to herself " ; and during the year she remained with us, 
we had no more tractable, docile, affectionate patient. She left 
us at the end of twelve months ; but her health had been shattered 
by constant imprisonment, and by drifting backwards and for- 
wards from the cell of the jail to the streets of the city, to starve 
or to drink until brought back again to discipline and punish- 
ment ; and at the end of six months she died. But she remained 
perfectly true, although in the midst of her old temptations, to 
the new and blessed life that she had found, and to the principles 
that she had learned. 

I can think of a procession of women who have returned to 
their homes, whose husbands have gladly taken them back again, 
whose children are happy, and who have begun life once more 
with a new ideal of what a home should be, a new conception of 
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what life means to them. This has heen brought about by no 
startling revivals, by no sudden change, but by the gradual leaven 
that love has worked in their lives. I am strongly of opinion that, 
if our younger criminals were dealt with by such methods, we 
should have a very much larger proportion of reformed prisoners 
than is produced by any penal system in vogue in England. 

But the children — that is another side of the picture. The 
children are not there because they drink, but they are there be- 
cause they are the children of the drunkards. It is these children 
who come to a building which is called " The Birds' Nest," and 
they come there for two reasons; first, because we know that we 
can help them, and then, because we can bring nothing into the 
lives of the women who come to our Colony to be cured of inebriety 
better than the hope and interest which the children can give to 
them. 

Our great desire in founding the village was to make it as much 
like an ordinary village as possible, and the children coming and 
going and playing about have helped to dissipate the idea of 
institutional or penal life, for it is part of the women's work to 
help entertain the children when they come. But the Nest has 
another object. There is something particularly fitting in the 
fact that such a cottage should form part of an inebriate home, 
for children are the greatest sufferers from the curse of drink, 
and we realize more every year that, if we want to help people 
to live better and purer lives, we must begin to teach them better 
and purer things very early. Now, these children come to us 
from the very poorest London slums. They come to us in such 
dirt and rags that none of their clothing can be brought into 
any of our houses. The women see the children when they arrive, 
they help to bathe them (and it would be difficult to write what 
that means), and then they dress them in the pretty clothes pro- 
vided, and they watch the children from day to day, the little pale 
faces that look as though they were wizened with premature age 
growing younger, till the hard look vanishes from them, and they 
begin to realize the difference that happiness makes to the life 
of a child. And then the children will tell them quite simply, 
as they sit on the door-steps in the summer evening, of the misery 
of their lives with a drunken father or mother; and, as the tears 
have rolled down those women's faces, we have known that the 
children have spoken sermons which we could not preach. 
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But it would be difficult to say what this country holiday means 
to the children themselves. The idea of such a holiday is to 
teach these children that life is not all misery, that the world is 
not all a slum, that they can come into fairyland for a whole 
fortnight and be real children, and then go back with a new idea 
of life, of fields that are green, of a sky that is blue, and they 
never forget the picture. Two years ago, a child came down to 
stay with us who had been neglected by her drunken mother. 
Even the neighbors complained of the condition the child was in. 
She was made radiantly happy. She used to wander into the 
fields to hear the " cows growling," and she sang songs all day 
long. The clothes she had come down in were so dirty that we 
had been obliged to burn them; and so, when she went back, we 
gave her a new outfit. When I saw her mother for the first time, 
she told me that she had gone to the station to meet her child 
coming back from the Nest, and that, when she had seen her 
looking so well and so prettily dressed, she felt as though her 
very heart would break and she cried. Since then the woman 
has given up drinking, and when 1 saw the child lately she was 
quite as clean and as pretty as she had been while she was with 
us at the Nest. Her mother told me she did nothing but talk of 
Duxhurst all the year round, and that every day she would tell her 
some little tale of pleasure they had had at the Nest that she had 
forgotten to mention before. 

And so for women and for children what does all this mean ? 
It means that there comes into their lives, perhaps, a vision that 
they can never forget; that they see the possibility of another 
life and an ideal which they may live up to ; that they have learned 
to know they have a friend, a Friend who does not turn from 
them in misfortune, and who does not leave them in anger when 
they wander from Him. And I know that to-day there are many 
who have set their faces homeward, who have been led back from 
the far country through the sunny fields of our Farm Colony. 

Isabel Somerset. 



